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The Idiot seems to be Dostoevsky's first great novel of
love. Yet love, and the loves that constitute the plot of this
book, have no real significance. They are obstacles to be
overcome, not havens of the heart's desire. They are the
stages of a journey to truth, they are not the truth. In the
eyes of Dostoevsky love is never a relaxation for the body or
a rest for the soul. Desire is never satisfied, and the carnal act
is never truly consummated. Woman exists for him only as
an agent. Placed between man and God, her function is to
awaken man to suffering, to torture, to cast him down, to
raise him up again, to lure him beyond the moral law, and
to precipitate him breathless, dazed, completely renewed,
into the ineffable world of freedom. She represents the
temptation that precedes final appeasement.
It would be vain to search in Dostoevsky's novels of the
second manner for a woman who is the central motif of the
work, a counterpart of Tolstoy's Anna Karenina or of Push-
kin's Natasha, or of Madame Bovary or Eugenie Grandet.
Dostoevsky's great novels are male novels. His anthropology,
to use Berdyaev's term, is a male anthropology. Women
have no value of their own in his world; they are a means,
not an end. And usually one woman serves two men simul-
taneously. Each of these men is attracted to the woman for
different reasons; likewise, each man can love two women at
the same time. Woman initiates the splitting of male person-
ality. Love can be pity, and love can be sensuality. Myshkin
loves both Nastasia Philipovna and the pretty Aglaya, Gen-
eral Epanchin's daughter. He is attracted and seduced by
Aglaya's beauty, but he feels infinite compassion for Nas-
tasia's tormented face. "I cannot stand her face, I am afraid of
her face. I do not love her with love, but with pity."